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We think there is no good history of Italian literature which 
makes mention of writers later than Giacomo Leopardi, though 
there are several critical works which go far to supply the want 
felt in this direction. It seems to have been the wise resolution 
of Emiliani-Giudici not to venture upon notice of contempo- 
rary authors ; and he, whom we had willingly trusted in most 
things, speaks only of such poets of this century as were dead at 
the time his book was written. You feel in coming to the end 
of his work, and thence setting out alone through Italian liter- 
ature, that, without his clear sight, cordial criticism, and skil- 
ful judgment, the way is to be much guessed at, and often lost* 
But it had been to little purpose that he led you through five 
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centuries, — from Dante to Foscolo, — if you had not learned 
to distinguish in some degree for yourself the true from the 
false, the great from the mean, in Italian letters, after he 
ceased to guide you. Perhaps, therefore, the best preparation 
for acquaintance with modern Italian poetry is thorough study 
of the critic who scarcely deals with it as a fact, but discusses 
it as a possibility. The absence of extracts from the authors 
criticised is a defect in his work to be chiefly felt by non-Italian 
readers, but it is to be overcome in some degree by reference to 
the history of Italian literature by Cesare Cantu, in which nu- 
merous examples are given with considerable judgment, so far 
as all but contemporary poets are concerned. This history, if 
it were not so large, would repay study as the product of an ut- 
terly commonplace mind, imbued with the very best principles. 
The never-failing want of originality, which we have felt in 
all the books of Cantu we have opened, (and we may own, 
without a blush, that we have not opened half of them,) as- 
sumes here almost a positive quality, and it is the author's 
singular misfortune, when he comes to criticise the poetry 
of the present day, that his gift of selection, faithful enough 
till he reaches this period, abandons him, and the extracts 
which give value to the other parts of his book in this part 
are of slight use. He seems to have chosen from the works 
of the living poets whatever is least characteristic and least 
interesting, and from such writers as Giusti, Dall' Ongaro, 
Prati, and Aleardi there is scarcely a line which reveals the 
striking peculiarities of their thought and style. 

It is witli absolute relief that you turn from Cantu's vol- 
ume to a little book like that of Giuseppe Arnaud, in which 
the qualities of the recent poets are brought out with striking 
relief on a ground of generous and original comment. His 
critique of the patriotic poetry of the Italians forms the best 
continuation of Giudici's work ; and though you feel that 
there is an unconscious tendency to depreciate such poets as 
are not positively and directly patriotic, yet these poets are 
so very few in number that you feel also a security that very 
slight injustice is done. The book has, moreover, the ad- 
vantage of occasional and judicious excerpts from the authors 
criticised, and presents an admirable, though rapid, view of all 
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the Italian poetry from the time of Alfieri to the present day, 
including the last poem of Aleardi and the newest flight of 
Dall' Ongaro's " Starlings." Even in the supreme moments of 
sentence, when criticism may be forgiven for a certain big- 
wiggedness, for bullying the prisoners, and browbeating the 
bar, our critic does not forget to be modest. 

We suppose that it would not be quite fair to criticise Mon- 
sieur Marc-Monnier as a critic, and', his constant good-nature 
makes us loath to criticise him at all. But it is certain that, 
if there is another Frenchman in this world more disagreeable 
than the Frenchman who believes that nothing is great which 
is not Parisian, it is that rare Frenchman who has found out 
the national mistake, and desires to convince his compatriots of 
their error. He feels that, however great the newly discovered 
un-Gallic grandeur may be, it is not at all comparable to his 
own grandeur in discovering it. He voyages unknown seas to 
find it, and he consequently wishes to give his own splendid 
name to the continent when he reaches it. Certainly it is 
a new world, but is he not Columbus ? 

Sitting in a corner of Italy, (which it seems the French na- 
tion had the amiable habit of calling the Land of the Dead,) 
Monsieur Monnier takes the Italian literature of this century 
upon his knee, and discerns that it is a Christmas pie of in- 
credible depth and relish ; and breaking through the crust of a 
language supposed to be devoted solely to the libretti of operas, 
he pulls out one plum after another, with never-failing cries of 
exultation in the remarkable genius which divined their exist- 
ence. He lauds this pie with deafening uproar ; he praises 
and patronizes these plums with a noble condescension : " Ah ! 
my great fellow-countrymen, you supposed this pie was no bet- 
ter than the charred pastry which they dig out of Pompeiian 
ovens, and that the plums in it wore so many dead coals ! But 
behold history, but behold poetry, but behold philosophy, but 
behold political economy ! Death of my life ! behold fresh 
and honeyed plums plucked yesterday from the living tree ! " 

It is impossible to deny that Marc-Monnier has written a very 
lively, brilliant, and useful book. His biographical notices and 
personal sketches of the living authors are valuable : but his 
criticism, being more a defence than an analysis, discredits it- 
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self ; and even if, after reading his book, you did not doubt the 
unexceptionable greatness of all the Italian writers of this cen- 
tury, you must hate them for their abominable, superhuman 
perfection. In looking through Italie, est-elle la Terre des 
Moris ? you begin to appreciate the feelings of the good citizen 
who ostracised Aristides for his integrity ; and you are not at 
all sorry that so many of these faultlessly great poets have suf- 
fered in prison and exile. 

In prison and exile you find them to have been nearly all, 
(for reasons to come presently,) both from Monnier's book and 
from the series of popular biographies to which we have had 
frequent occasion to turn for information not to be found else- 
where. The " National Gallery of Contemporary Italians " is 
formed of some fourscore little books, uniformly printed, and 
sketching, with a curious uniformity of style, the lives of all dis- 
tinguished Italians, warriors, statesmen, and literati of the pres- 
ent century. Each book or number of the series contains some 
eighty or ninety pages of letter-press, and a steel-plate likeness 
(more or less unlike) of the biographical subject. If the hero 
is a man of letters, the writer usually gives a r£sum6 of the titles 
and nature of his works, while very intelligently developing the 
facts of his life. It sometimes happens that these biographies 
are by authors of reputation, like Dall' Ongaro and Cantu, but 
they seem generally written by young men, — if one may guess 
from a certain effusion of manner, — and by men whose names 
we do not find elsewhere in literature. There has been suffi- 
cient adventure and misfortune in the lives of most Italian 
litterateurs of this age to furnish material for dramatic biogra- 
phy ; but whatever the poet's life has been, his biographer con- 
trives to make him a hero of drama. Those little heart-breaks, 
to which we are all more or less subject between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-three, are sometimes brought in for thrill- 
ing effect, and the ingenious historian does not hesitate at other 
times to introduce the private affairs of living people to relieve 
or heighten the tone of his facts. It will be naturally supposed 
that the exigencies of composition are severely felt by the 
authors of these little books, and indeed there is a good deal of 
gorgeous writing in them ; but, after all, the defects of inten- 
tionally popular literature are less observable in them than 
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■would be expected, and they are occasionally written with dig- 
nity and excellent sense. It must be confessed, that we have, 
in our language, nothing of corresponding utility and conven- 
ience. They assist and simplify the study of modern Italian 
literature in a very great degree ; they incidentally and agree- 
ably teach much of the history of contemporary Italy ; their 
political and religious opinions are generous and liberal ; and 
altogether they impress us well with the natural intelligence 
of the classes to which they seem chiefly addressed, namely, 
the Italian youth, and those elders of the populace to whom 
hard work and harder laws have, till now, denied the sources 
of knowledge and education. 

We fear, indeed, that the Italian reader, if ever it were the 
hard fate of one of the greatly suffering Italian race to read so 
far into the book called " Italics " as to reach the chapter on liter- 
ature, would not form half so flattering a notion of the people 
to whom Miss Cobbe's absurdities could be gravely addressed by 
an author of certain reputation in some kinds of writing. It 
must be confessed to our shame, however, that Miss Cobbe's 
error justly represents a most respectable plurality of ignorance 
on the subject among us. In fact, it so exactly expresses the 
opinion of vast numbers of otherwise intelligent people, that you 
are led to suspect the author of " Italics " of not having looked 
at modern Italian literature at all, but rather believe she has 
chosen to put down the indolent and flippant guesses of intel- 
ligent foreigners in Italy as much wiser criticism than acquaint- 
ance with the subject could have reached. Profession of 
knowledge is so amiable a trait, and is so especially character- 
istic of reviewers, that we hardly venture to blame Miss Cobbe 
for feigning to know all about something of which she is evi- 
dently ignorant ; and since we think there is a large and influ- 
ential party that shares her mistakes, we will treat with tender- 
ness the ignorance which declares concerning the language and 
letters of modern Italy, that " the very language has been wa- 
tered down since Dante's time, till for a dozen words of his 
strong vocabulary about eighteen or twenty of modern flowing 
verbiage are needed " ; that " the nation seems to have been 
set the task of expressing the smallest quantity of thought with 
the most words and the greatest number of syllables"; that 
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w though Mazzini, D'Azeglio, and Passaglia all write and speak 
with combined elegance and vigor, lesser men can make nothing 
of the language " ; that " there are no authors, because there 
are no readers, in Italy " ; that " Italian genius lias been silent 
for two centuries, or rather, like the fires of her volcanoes, it 
has been slumbering under its lava " ; that " a modern Italian 
book is as wearisome to read as the Henriade " ; that " of 
anything to be called a national literature there has been as 
yet no sign in Italy." 

This, it must be confessed, is but a desolate and dishearten- 
ing prospect for that gentle reader or two whom we hope to 
lead to some acquaintance with modern Italian poetry by the 
desultory paths we have already trodden. But we had lately 
the happiness of sitting with them to see some Recent Italian 
Comedies, and to look about on the audience to which they were 
played ; and we trust that, if they were not wholly displeased 
at that time, they will not desert us here. We grant that, seen 
through Miss Cobbe's respectable spectacles, the way before us 
is not inviting, and that there is even a certain danger in pass- 
ing over the genius which has been slumbering for two hundred 
years under its lava ; but we think we may go safely through, 
and here and there find a flower which we remember to have 
seen in those arid wilds, catch now and then the sad or sweet 
note of a bird, and hear the gurgle of a woodland spring. 

Before setting out, however, let us look for a moment at that 
notion of the dilution of the language since Dante's time. It 
seems rather plausible, and in these days there lias been a 
good deal thoughtlessly said and thoughtlessly accepted con- 
cerning the incapacity of Italian for condensed and terse ex- 
pression. We suppose no one, not even Miss Cobbe, would 
judge the quality of modern Italian prose by Dante's verse, in 
which poetic license is employed to exscind every superfluity ; 
but if she had known the Italian poetry of this century, she 
would have known that in no age since Dante's has the lan- 
guage found such bold, strong use. We do not mean to com- 
pare any poet of this time with Dante : he is alone in his 
greatness of thought and utterance ; but if it were possible to 
liken another to him, there is no doubt that Ugo Foscolo, 
who died in 1820, would be found in diction much nearer 
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Dante's " strong vocabulary " than Petrarch is. As to the 
prose of the fourteenth and nineteenth centuries, we cannot 
expect any one to compare the cumbrous, pedantic, tautologi- 
cal forms of the men who wrote in Latin to make their fame, 
and in Italian to amuse themselves, with the clear, straight- 
forward, manly style of the best Italian thinkers and novelists 
of our day. With the poor writers of this time, or of any 
time, we hare nothing to do, and refuse to consider them at all. 
It is only when the poets and thinkers who are acknowledged 
greatest fall into affected and vicious expression, that a lan- 
guage can be called diluted or corrupt ; and not, as in Italy 
now, when those writers who have the greatest fame write 
forcibly and elegantly. There is no literature outside of their 
books, for the productions of inferior writers have absolutely 
no existence in any tongue as literature, write they never so 
much ; few people copy them ; the first man of power who has 
reason to speak casts them and their manner forever aside as 
intolerable rubbish, and speaks as mightily and solidly as if 
there had never been milk-and-water in the world. Even the 
vices of the greatest writers of a period are but transient in 
their effects, and have not much to do with enfeebling a lan- 
guage, unless other causes have doomed it to extinction. There 
never was, perhaps, anything so execrably bad as the diction of 
English poetry, after Pope had given it the hand-organ move- 
ment ; yet in the midst of the imitative hand-organists who 
followed Pope, real poets like Gray, Thomson, Collins, and 
Goldsmith were possible ; and at this day there is scarcely a 
trait in poetic diction which reminds us of the fashion of the 
eighteenth century. 

It remains to inquire, in regard to the modern writers of 
Italy, whether they are so few in number as not to have pro- 
duced enough good books to constitute a national literature, 
or anything "to be called the sign" of a national literature; 
and though it is not within the range of our present purpose 
to make this inquiry, except in regard to the poets, yet we 
think we may venture to say, that, if a national literature 
means the expression, in prose and verse, of the thoughts and 
feelings peculiar to a civilization and a people, and if goodly 
numbers of good books are its signs, no people of this period 
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has a literature so intensely national as the Italians, and only 
the French, Germans, and English have the signs of literature 
in greater abundance. 

Indeed, viewed simply from sesthetic ground, the literature 
of the Italians may be pronounced worse than national : it is 
patriotic. The chief condition, if not absolute necessity, of its 
being has built up between it and the Transalpine world of let- 
ters a barrier far more formidable than strangeness of tongue,' 
or those oblivious sands left by the fashion which two centuries 
since ebbed away from the study of Italian poetry. But if 
the Italians themselves have found \ise and delight in the liter- 
ature which preserves every incident and aspect of their politi- 
cal existence, this is for them the unanswerable reason why all 
their poetry, history, romance, and philosophy of the present 
century should have been directed to produce political results 
magnificently visible at the present moment. Other peoples, we 
think, may still find in the richness of the fruit enough that is 
of universal and lasting relish to neutralize the acrid taste of 
the rind ; and we trust in this article to offer so much of this 
flavor to the reader as shall make him doubt our justice in de- 
claring the literature of modern Italy almost wholly revolution- 
ary in its purposes. Yet one cannot well state the fact too 
strongly ; and we give but a faint idea of the perfection of the 
devotion of this literature to a great and patriotic cause, when 
we liken all the poets, novelists, and thinkers of Italy, in their 
enthusiasm for national freedom and independence, to Whit- 
tier, Stowe, and Phillips in their antagonism to slavery. 

" In free and tranquil countries," said Guerrazzi in conver- 
sation with M. Monnier, " men have the happiness and the 
right to be artists for art's sake : with us, this would be weak- 
ness and apathy. When I write, it is because I have some- 
thing to do ; my books are not productions, but deeds. Before 
all, here we must be men. When we have not the sword, we 
must take the pen. We heap together materials for building 
batteries and fortresses, and it is our misfortune if these struc- 
tures are not works of art. To write slowly, coldly, of our 
times and of our country, with the set purpose of creating a 
chef d'ceuvre, would be almost an impiety. When I compose a 
book, I only think of freeing my soul, of imparting my idea or 
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my belief. As vehicle, I choose the form of romance, since it is 
popular and best liked at this day ; my picture is my thoughts, 
my doubts, or my dreams. I begin a story to draw the crowd ; 
when I feel that I have caught its ear, I say what I have to say ; 
when I think the lesson is growing tiresome, I take up the anec- 
dote again ; and whenever I can leave it, I go back to my mor- 
alizing. Detestable aesthetics, I grant you ; my works of siege 
will be destroyed after the war, I don't doubt ; but what does it 
matter ? Let my book pass like the tempest, if only in pass- 
ing it scathe the wicked, wither the base, and purify the air." 

We could add nothing but the obscurity of amplification, if 
we tried to explain from these words the aesthetics, more or less 
conscious, of every Italian writer of this century. It remains 
to be seen how much of the works of siege will really be 
cleared away after the war ; and in the mean time no one can 
withhold the tribute of admiration from the men who based 
them on the eternal principles of liberty and justice, built 
them so loftily and strongly, and cemented their foundations 
with the blood of the martyr and the tears of the prisoner and 
the exile. 

Here we have to speak only of the poets in whose writings, 
rather than in any historical sketch we can offer, it would 
be better to study the nature and events of the revolution 
which has at last ripened into Italian nationality ; for as the 
reader of a perfectly commented Dante would be thoroughly 
versed in the Italian politics of his time, so the reader of such 
an edition of Alfieri, Monti, Berschet, Foscolo, Niccolini, 
Giusti, Dall' Ongaro, and Aleardi would be master of all that 
is to be known concerning Italian politics from the epoch of 
the French Revolution up to the present day. We can only 
very briefly and rapidly touch on conditions, elements, events, 
and feelings which the study of the modern poets throws into 
such strong relief. 

It is not necessary to go back to the consideration of Al- 
fieri as a poet, and to take up those hard, juiceless tragedies, 
scarcely less dry than the lion's dust in his coffin. They have 
achieved that place in the esteem of posterity and every Italian's 
library which they will probably hold against all comers for- 
ever. They were in their day like bolts of lightning from a 
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clear sky, under which Arcadian shepherds had piped Amaryllis 
for nigh a hundred years ; and they curdled the milk and water 
iu the veins of the genteel Arcadian Muse, so that she died, 
leaving an ungrateful world a large lot of trumpery pastoral 
properties, smelling of musk and the snuff of candles. It 
seems scarcely possible to a man of this ameliorated genera- 
tion, that a number of otherwise guiltless Italian gentlemen at 
Rome should one day, about the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, enter into a conspiracy against mankind, and swear to 
restore the golden' pastoral age; that they should found an 
Academy to be called Arcadia for the propagation and perpet- 
uation of the horrible plot ; and that the accomplices should 
call themselves by shepherds' names out of Theocritus. Yet 
such was the origin of the greatest literary enormity ever com- 
mitted : such was the origin of the Italian Arcadia. " Said, 
done," says Emiliani-Giudici. "Arcadia was at once consti- 
tuted. The most illustrious of the illustrious rushed to co- 
operate in its establishment ; friars, priests, savants, cavaliers, 
ladies, cardinals, and even monarchs prayed to be inscribed in 

the lists of the propaganda of poetic orthodoxy The 

fame of it was blown throughout all Italy, and every city must 
have its colonial Arcadia, dependent on the Roman, as from the 

supreme Fold Italy, in a short time, had one thousand 

three hundred good poets, for no one could become a member 
of this most noble society without producing the title of a 
writer of good verses But in order that the Acad- 
emy should not become a Babel, they tempered the demo- 
cratic character of its constitution by prescribing certain pur- 
poses for poetry, neai-ly of this effect : the Arcadians were to 
study to reproduce the ancient inhabitants of Arcadia, — repro- 
duce not only their customs, but the character of their song. 
The first impulse given to the new intellectual movement, 
behold Italy in every direction thronged with Thyrses, Menal- 
cas, Melibcei, who made their harmonious lays resound the 
names of Chloris, of Phillis, and of Nicea ; behold a universal 
flood of pastoral compositions, in the catalogue of which occur 
the names of grave thinkers, writers of philosophical works, 
who were not ashamed to vie in this miserable literary vanity, 
which, in the history of human knowledge, will always remain 
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the lamentable testimony of the moral depression of the Italian 
nation." 

A system of literature conventional and inane like this 
must have perished at the voice of genius so original and so 
severe as that of Alfieri, even if it had been in the fulness of 
its youth ; but when Alfieri came, it was already declining. 
Yet it had a kind of supremacy still, although Metastasio, Maf- 
fei, Gozzi, and Parini had been, and it was not till after Alfieri 
that its dominion passed wholly away. "Till his time," says 
Arnaud, " we had bleated : he roared. Nothing less than that 
roar would have awakened the Italians." He uttered it, and 
passed. He is not of this age nor of the poets whom we mean 
to consider ; but he bears to them the relation which the 
French Revolution bears to modern politics and civilization ; 
and without him they could not have been, any more than such 
liberty as Italy enjoys to-day could have been without the vol- 
canic explosion which tumbled to the earth and consumed with 
its fires the wicked old political systems. 

The poets whose names fill the interval between the time of 
Alfieri's death and the rise of the Romantic school in Milan 
are numerous enough, but those best known to us are Vin- 
cenzo Monti and Ugo Foscolo. These men were long the most 
conspicuous literati in the capital of Lombardy, but neither 
was Lombard. Monti was educated in the folds of Arcadia 
at Rome ; Foscojo was a native of one of the Greek islands 
dependent on Venice, and passed his youth and earlier man- 
hood in the Lagoons. The accident of residence at Milan 
brought the two men together, and made friends of those who 
had scarcely a single purpose, belief, or interest in common. 
They can only be considered together as part of the literary 
history of the time in which they both happened to be born. 

In 1802, Napoleon bestowed a republican constitution on 
Lombardy and the other provinces of Italy which had been 
united under the name of the Cisalpine Republic, and Milan be- 
came the capital of the new state. Thither at once turned all 
that was patriotic, hopeful, and ambitious in Italian life, and 
gave Milan that intellectual supremacy which passed later to 
Turin, and now belongs to Florence. Yet, while it would be 
unjust to judge the character of this new phase of Italian civili- 
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zation by that of Yinccnzo Monti, it is sufficient comment on 
its effervescent, unstable, fictitious, and partial nature that he 
was its greatest poet. Few men have appeared so base as 
Monti, and we are loath to turn the leaves of a history that 
shows what possibilities of meanness and falsehood lurk in the 
most delicate and sensitive spirits ; for it is not certain that he 
was of more fickle and truthless soul than many other contem- 
plative and cultivated men of the poetic temperament, who are 
never confronted with exigent events, and who therefore never 
betray the vast difference that lies between the ideal heroism 
of the poet's vision and the actual heroism of occasion. We 
all have excellent principles until we are tempted, and it was 
Monti's misfortune to be born in an age which put his princi- 
ples to the test, with a prospect of more than the usual prosper- 
ity in reward for servility and hypocrisy, and more than the 
usual want, suffering, and danger in punishment of candor and 
constancy. 

He was born near Ferrara in 1754 ; and having early dis- 
tinguished himself in poetry, he was conducted to Rome by 
the Cardinal-Legate Borghesr. At Rome he of course entered 
the Arcadian fold, and piped by rule there with extraordi- 
nary acceptance, and might have died a Thyrsis but for the 
French Revolution, which broke out and gave him a chance 
for life. The secretary of the French legation at Naples, 
appearing in Rome with the tricolor of the Republic, was 
attacked by the blind and foolish populace, and killed ; and 
Monti, the petted and caressed of priests, the elegant and tune- 
ful young poet in the train of Cardinal Borghesi, seized the 
event of Ugo Bassville's death, and turned it to epic account. 
In the moment of dissolution, Bassville, repenting his repub- 
licanism, receives pardon ; but, as a condition of his acceptance 
into final and eternal bliss, is shown, through several can- 
tos of terza rima, the woes which the Revolution has brought 
upon France and the world. The bad people of the poem 
are naturally enough the French Revolutionists ; the good 
people, those who hate them. The most admired episode is 
that descriptive of poor Louis Capet's ascent into heaven from 
the scaffold. 

There is every reason to suppose that Monti was sincerer 
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in this poem than in any other of political bearing which he 
ever wrote ; and the Dantesque plan of the work gave it, with 
the occasional help of Dante's own phraseology and many fine 
turns of expression picked up in the course of a various read- 
ing, a dignity from which the absurdity of the apotheosis of 
priests and princes detracted nothing among its readers. At 
any rate, it was received by Arcadia with rapturous acclaim, 
though its theme was not the golden age; and on the Bass-_ 
villiana all that is solid in Monti's fame rests at this day. 
His lyric poetry is seldom quoted ; his tragedies are no longer 
played, not even his Galeotio Manfredi, in which he has 
stolen enough from Shakespeare to almost vitalize one of the 
characters. After a while the Romans wearied of their idol, 
and began to attack him in politics and literature ; and in 1797 
Monti, after a sojourn of twenty years in the Papal capital, fled 
from Rome to Milan. Here he was assailed in one of the jour- 
nals by a fanatical Neapolitan, who had also written a Bassvil- 
Uana, but with celestial powers, heroes and martyrs of French 
politics, and who now accused Monti of enmity to the rights 
of man. Monti responded by a letter to this poet, in which 
he declared that his Bassvilliana was no expression of his own 
feelings, but that he had merely written it to escape the fury of 
Bassville's murderers, who were incensed against him as Bass- 
ville's friend ! But for all this the Bassvilliana was publicly 
burnt before the Duomo in Milan, and Monti was turned out 
of a government place he had achieved, because " lie had pub- 
lished books calculated to inspire hatred of democracy, or pre- 
dilection for the government of kings, of theocrats and aristo- 
crats." The poet's baseness was equal, like that of Bacon, to 
every exigency ; and he now reprinted his works, and made 
them to praise the French and the revolutionists wherever 
they had blamed them before ; while all the bad systems and 
characters were depicted as monarchies and kings and popes, 
instead of anarchies and demagogues. Bonaparte was exalted, 
and poor Louis XVI., sent to heaven with so much ceremony 
in the Bassvilliana, was abased in a later ode on " Supersti- 
tion" with a ferocity worthy of a renegade and coward. 

Monti was amazed that all this did not suffice " to overcome 
that fatal combination of ciixunistances which had caused him 
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to be judged as the courtier of despotism." " How gladly," 
lie writes, "would I have accepted the destiny which envy 
could not reach! But this scourge of honest men clings to 
my flesh, and I cannot hope to escape it, except I turn scoun- 
drel to become fortunate ! " When the Austrians returned 
to Milan, the only honest man unhanged in Italy fled with 
other democrats to Paris, whither the fatal combination of 
circumstances followed him, and caused him to be looked on 
with coldness and suspicion by republicans. After Bonaparte 
was elected First Consul, Monti invoked his might against 
the Germans in Italy, and carried his own injured virtue back 
to Milan in the train of the conqueror. When Bonaparte 
was crowned Emperor, this sincere democrat and patriot was 
the first to hail and glorify him ; and the Emperor, himself 
traitor and liar, rewarded the poet's devotion with a chair in 
the University of Pavia, and a pension attached to the place 
of Historiographer. Monti accepted the honors and emolu- 
ments due to long-suffering integrity and inalterable virtue, 
and continued in the enjoyment of them till the Austrians 
came back to Milan a second time, in 1815, when his chaste 
muse was stirred to a new passion by the charms of German 
despotism, and celebrated as " the wise, the just, the best of 
kings, Francis Augustus," who " in war was a whirlwind and in 
peace a zephyr." But the heavy Austrian, who knew he was 
nothing of the kind, thrust out his surly under lip at these 
blandishments, said that this muse's favors were mercenary, 
and cut off Monti's pension. Stung by this ingratitude, the 
victim of his own honesty retired forever from courts, and 
thenceforward sang only the merits of rich persons in private 
station, who could afford to pay for spontaneous and incorrupt- 
ible adulation. He died in 1826, having endured more pain 
and run greater peril in his desire to avoid danger and suffer- 
ing than the bravest and truest man in a time when courage 
and truth seldom went in company. It is not probable that he 
thought himself despicable or other than unjustly wretched. 

And perhaps, after all, he was not so greatly to blame. Monti 
was essentially an improvvisatore, and the subjects which events 
cast in his way were like the themes which the improvvisatore 
receives from his audience. He applied his poetic faculty to 
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their celebration with marvellous facility, and regarded the re- 
sults as rhetorical feats. His poetry was an art, not a principle ; 
and having no heart in his work beyond the desire to win ap- 
plause, he was, no doubt, really surprised when people thought 
him in earnest, and held him personally to account for what he 
wrote. " A man of sensation, rather than sentiment," says 
Arnaud, acutely, " Monti cared only for the objective side of life. 
He poured out melodies, colors, and chaff in the service of all 
causes ; he was the poet-advocate, the Siren of the Italian Par- 
nassus." Of course such a man instinctively hated the ideas 
of the Romantic school, and he contested their progress in lit- 
erature with great bitterness. He believed that poetry meant 
feigning, not making ; and he declared that " the hard truth 
was the grave of the beautiful." The latter years of his life 
were spent in futile battle with the " audacious boreal school," 
and in noxious revival of the foolish old disputes of the Italian 
grammarians ; and Emiliani-Giudici condemns him for having 
done more than any enemy of his country to turn Italian 
thought from questions of patriotic interest to questions of phi- 
lology, from the unity of Italy to the unity of the language, 
from the usurpations and tyranny of Austria to the assumptions 
of Delia Crusca. But Monti could scarcely help any cause which 
he espoused ; and it seems to us that he was as well employed 
in disputing the claims of the Tuscan dialect to be considered 
the Italian language, as he would have been in any other way. 
The wonderful facility, no less than the unreality, of the man 
appears in many things, but in none more remarkably than his 
translation of Homer, which is the translation universally ac- 
cepted and approved in Italy. He knew little more than the 
Greek alphabet, according to Cantu, and produced his transla- 
tion from the preceding versions in Latin and Italian, submit- 
ting the work to the correction of eminent scholars before he 
printed it. His poems fill many volumes ; and all betray the 
ease, perspicuity, and obvious beauty of the improvvisatore. 
From a fathomless memory, he drew felicities which had clung 
to it in his vast reading, and gave them a new excellence by 
the art with which he presented them as new. But the present 
generation reads him little, though the commonplace Italians 
continue to speak awfully of Monti as a great poet, because the 
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commonplace mind regards everything established as great. 
He is a classic of those classics common to all languages, — re- 
spectable corpses of celebrity, which retain their forms perfectly 
in the coffin, but crumble to dust and nothing as soon as 
exposed to the air. 

The troubled life of Ugo Foscolo is a career altogether 
pleasanter than Monti's to contemplate. There is much of vio- 
lence, vanity, and adventure in it, to remind of Byron ; but 
Foscolo had neither the badness of Byron's heart nor the great- 
ness of his genius. He was, moreover, a better scholar and a 
man of truer feeling. Coming to Venice from Zante, in 1793, 
he witnessed the downfall of a system which Venetians do not 
yet know whether to lament or execrate ; and he was young 
and generous enough to believe that Bonaparte really meant to 
build up a democratic republic on the ruins of the fallen oli- 
garchy. Foscolo had been one of the popular innovators before 
the Republic perished, and he became the secretary of the pro- 
visional government, and was greatly beloved by the people. 
While in this office, he brought out his first tragedy, which met 
with great success ; and at the same time Napoleon concluded 
the cruel farce with which he had beguiled the Venetians, by 
selling them to Austria, at Oampo-Formio. Foscolo then left 
Venice, and went to Milan, where he established a patriotic 
journal, in which a genuine love of country found expression, 
and in which he defended unworthy Monti against the attacks 
of the red republicans. He also defended the Latin language, 
when the legislature, which found time in a season of great 
public peril and anxiety to regulate philology, fulminated a de- 
cree against that classic tongue ; and he soon afterwards quit- 
ted Milan, in despair of the Republic's future. There was 
fighting in those days, for such as had stomach for it, in every 
part of Italy ; and Foscolo, being enrolled in the Italian Legion, 
was present at the battle of Cento, and took part in the defence 
of Genoa, but found time, amid all his warlike occupations, for 
literature. He had written, in the flush of youthful faith and 
generosity, an ode to Bonaparte Liberator ; and he employed 
the leisure of the besieged in republishing it at Genoa, affixing 
to the verses a reproach to Napoleon for the treaty of Campo- 
Formio, and menacing him with a Tacitus. He returned to Mi- 
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Ian after the battle of Marengo, but his enemies procured his 
removal to Boulogne, whither the Italian Legion had been or- 
dered, and where Foscolo cultivated his knowledge of English 
and his hatred of Napoleon. After travel in Holland and 
marriage with an Englishwoman there, he again came back to 
Milan, which he found full as ever of folly, intrigue, baseness, 
and envy. Leaving the capital, says Arnaud, " he took up his 
abode on the hills of Brescia, and for two weeks was seen wan- 
dering over the heights, declaiming and gesticulating. The 
mountaineers thought him mad. One morning he descended 
to the city with the manuscript of the Sepolcri. It was in 
1807. Not Jena, not Friedland, could dull the sensation it 
imparted to the Italian republic of letters." 

It is doubtful whether this poem, which Giudici calls the sub- 
limest lyrical composition modern literature has produced, will 
stir the English reader to enthusiastic admiration. The poem 
is of its age, — declamatory, ambitious, eloquent ; but the ideas 
do not seem great or new, and the sentiment seems what the 
poet thought he felt, not what he did feel. He touches in it on 
the funeral usages of different times and peoples, with here and 
there an episodic allusion to the fate of heroes and poets, and 
some not very coherent disquisition on the aesthetic and spiritual 
significance of posthumous honors. The most-admired passage 
of the poem is that in which the poet turns to the monuments 
of Italy's noblest dead, in the church of Santa Croce, at Flor- 
ence : — 

" The urned ashes of the mighty kindle 
The great soul to great actions, Pindemonte, 
And tair and holy to the pilgrim make 
The earth that holds them. When I saw the tomb 
Where rests the body of that great one,* who, 
Tempering the seeptre of the potentate, 
Strips off' its laurels, and to the people shows 
With what tears it doth reek, and with what blood ; 
When I beheld the place of him who raised 
A new Olympus to the gods in Rome, f — 
Of him J who saw the worlds wheel through the heights 

* Question of Maehiavelli. Whether " The Prince " was written in earnest, with a 
wish to serve the Devil, or in irony, with a wish to serve the people, who shall say * 
t Michelangelo. J Galilei. 

vol. cm. — no. 213. 22 
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Of heaven, illumined by the moveless sun, 

And to the Anglian * oped the skiey ways 

He swept with such a vast and tireless wing, — 

O happy ! f I cried, in thy life-giving air, 

And in the fountains that the Apennine 

Down from his summit pours for thee ! The moon, 

Glad in thy breath, laps in her clearest light 

Thy hills with vintage laughing ; and thy vales, 

Filled with their clustering cots and olive-groves, 

Send heavenward th' incense of a thousand flowers. 

And thou wert first, Florence, to hear the song 

With which the Ghibelline exile charmed his wrath, { 

And thou his language and his ancestry 

Gavest that sweet lip of Calliope, § 

Who clothing on in whitest purity 

Love in Greece nude and nude in Rome, again 

Restored him unto the celestial Venus ; — 

But happiest I count thee that thou keep'st 

Treasured beneath one temple-roof the glories 

Of Italy, — now thy sole heritage, 

Since the ill-guarded Alps and the inconstant 

Omnipotence of human destinies 

Have rent from thee thy substance and thy arms, 

Thy altars, country, — save thy memories, all. 

Ah ! here, where yet a ray of glory lingers, 

Let a light shine unto all generous souls, 

And be Italia's hope ! Unto these stones 

Oft came Vittorio || for inspiration, 

Wroth to his country's gods. Dumbly he roved 

Where Arno is most desert, anxiously 

Brooding upon the heavens and the fields ; 

Then when no living aspect could console, 

Here rested the Austere, upon his face 

Death's pallor and the deathless light of hope. 

Here with these great he dwells forevermore, 

His dust yet stirred with love of country. Yes, 

A god speaks to us from this sacred peace, 

That nursed for Persians upon Marathon, 

Where Athens gave her heroes sepulture, 

Greek ire and virtue. There the mariner 

That sailed the sea under Euboea saw 

Flashing amidst the wide obscurity 

* Newton. t Florence. 

% It is the opinion of many historians that the Divina Commedia was commenced 
before the exile of Dante. — Foscolo. 

} Petrarch was born in exile of Florentine parents. — Ibid. 
II Alfieri. So Foscolo saw him in his last years. 
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The steel of helmets and of clashing brands, 

The smoke and lurid flame of funeral pyres, 

And phantom warriors, clad in glittering mail, 

Seeking the combat. Through the silences 

And horror of the night, along the field, 

The tumult of the phalanxes arose, 

Mixing itself with sound of warlike tubes, 

And clatter of the hoofs of steeds, that rushed 

Trampling the helms of dying warriors, — 

And sobs, and hymns, and the wild Parcae's songs ! " * 

The poem ends with the prophecy that poetry, after time de- 
stroys the sepulchres, shall preserve the memories of the great 
and the unhappy, and invokes the shades of Greece and Troy 
to give an illusion of sublimity to a very lame and impotent 
conclusion. The truth is, i" Sepolcri of Poscolo is not a work 
which will bear analysis. The purpose in it is shadowy and 
fitful, and does not hold throughout the poem. The poet 
doubts if there be any comfort to the dead in monumental 
stones, but declares that they keep memories alive, and that 
only those who leave no love behind should have little joy of 
their funeral urns. He blames the promiscuous burial of the 
good and bad, the great and base ; he dwells on the beauty 
of the ancient cemeteries, and the pathetic charm of English 
churchyards. Nothing but his Greek birth and the universal- 
ity of the classicism which infected the poets of the French re- 
publican age can excuse his resort to mythologic and Homeric 
themes, for instance and illustration. In a poet of our own 
time, it would be justly counted utter poverty of imagination ; 
but to a Greek these things had the flavor of patriotism, and 
in Foscolo's revolutionary day a taste for antiquity quite as 
prevalent as that of the courtly Renaissance times had brought 
almost into fashion again the culte of the gods, and their dis- 
reputable female connections. The poem of / Sepolcri lias 
great beauty, yet it does not seem to us the grand work which 
the Italians esteem it ; and it certainly will not bear the com- 
parison which it suggests with Bryant's Thanatopsis, or Gray's 
Elegy. 

* Foscolo, quoting Pausanias, says : " The sepulture of the Athenians who fell 
in the battle took place ou the plain of Marathon, and there every night is heard the 
neighing of the steeds, and the phantoms of the combatants appear." 
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The tragedies of Foscolo seem to be little read, and his un- 
completed but faithful translation of Homer did not have the 
success which met the facile paraphrase of Monti. His other 
works were chiefly critical, and are valued for their learning. 
The Italians claim that in his studies of Dante he was the first 
to reveal him to Europe in his political character, "as the in- 
spired poet, who availed himself of art for the civil regenera- 
tion of the people speaking the language which he dedicated to 
supreme song"; and they count as among their best critical 
works, Poscolo's " exquisite essays on Petrarch and Boccaccio." 
His romance, " Jacopo Otis," is a novel full of patriotism, 
suffering, and suicide, which still has readers among youth 
affected by "The Sorrows of Werther." His translation of 
Sterne's " Sentimental Journey " is greatly admired. 

He was made Professor of Italian Eloquence at the Univer- 
sity of Pavia, in 1809 ; but refusing to introduce flattery of 
Napoleon into his inaugural address, his professorship was abol- 
ished. When the Austrians returned to Milan, in 1815, they 
offered him the charge of their official newspaper ; but he de- 
clined it, and left Milan for the last time. He wandered home- 
less through Switzerland for a while, and at last went to Lon- 
don, where he gained a wretched livelihood by teaching the 
Italian language and lecturing on its literature ; and where, 
tormented by homesickness and the fear of blindness, he died, 
in 1827. He has left a saying in which much wisdom concern- 
ing English civilization is compressed, — "Poverty would make 
even Homer abject in London." 

Cantu says that Foscolo succeeded, by imitating unusual 
models, in seeming original, and, probably more with reference 
to the time in which he wrote than to the qualities of his mind, 
classes him with the school of Monti. Although his poetry is 
full of mythology and classic allusion, the use of the well- 
worn machinery is less mechanical than in Monti ; and Fos- 
colo, writing always with one high purpose, was essentially 
different in inspiration from the poet who merchandised his 
genius and sold his song to any party threatening hard or 
paying well. Foscolo was a brave and true man, and faith- 
fully loved freedom, and he must be ranked with those poets 
who, in later times, have devoted themselves to the liberation 
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of Italy. He is, indeed, classic in his forms, but he is revo- 
lutionary ; and if he contended for some ideal Athenian lib- 
erty for his country, rather than the English freedom she now 
enjoys, his error was that of a time which hated unclassic 
feudalism, and swept it out of Prance and Italy. We cannot 
venture to pronounce dead, or idle, the Greek traditions of 
liberty, (albeit of a liberty mixed with slavery,) when we see 
how great love of democracy they have inspired ; and we must 
acknowledge that the reaction which brought back into poetry 
the knights and ladies, the pages, buffoons, and minstrels of the 
Middle Ages, was in some sort a lapse from generous feeling. 
It gave the Romish faith a sentimental life, and it revived 
feudal littleness, isolation, and jealousy in Italy. The Roman- 
tic school of literature has long ago made friends with popular 
freedom ; but at first, though it emancipated letters from the 
gods and goddesses, it did much to stay the progress of men 
out of political and religious superstition. 

Before it came into Italy from Germany, a breath of nature 
had already swept over the languid elegance of Arcady, from 
the Northern lands of storms and mists ; and the effects of this 
are visible in the poetry of Foscolo's period. Let us say a good 
word for a garrulous old friend, who has been generally given 
over, in English literature, as an unmitigated bore, and ac- 
knowledge that there is at least comparative excellence in Os- 
sian. Let us grant that it is a hoax, a swindle ; and yet it is 
the core of reality and poetry when confronted with the rub- 
bish of Doctor Johnson and most of his contemporaries. The 
enthusiasm with which it was received in France has by no 
means died away. In Italy, the misty essence of the Caledo- 
nian bard was hailed as a substantial presence. The king took 
his spear, and struck his deeply sounding shield, as it hung on 
the willows over the neatly-kept garden walks, and the naked 
nymphs and lewd satyrs were dismayed through all their moss- 
grown marble ; the thistle flew through the dusky vale of au- 
tumn, and gave the elegant, unprincipled ladies and gentlemen 
promenading there, in villeggiatura, a shock of unstudied pa- 
thos ; Cranmor, the tall form of other years, moved before their 
eyes, and shut out for a time the images of their debauched 
Venus and bloated Cupid. 
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Giudici declares that Melchiorre Cesarotti, a professor in the 
University of Padua, struck the first blow against the power of 
Arcadia. This professor of Greek made the acquaintance of 
George Sackville, who inflamed him with a desire to read Os- 
sian's poems, just published in England ; and Cesarotti studied 
the English language in order to acquaint himself with a poet 
whom he believed greater than Homer. He translated Mac- 
pherson into Italian verse, retaining, however, in extraordinary 
degree, the genius of the language in which he found the 
poetry. He twisted the Italian into our curt idioms, and in- 
dulged himself in excesses of compound words, to express the 
manner of his original. He believed that the Italian language 
had become " sterile, timid, and superstitious," through the 
fault of the grammarians ; and in adopting the blank verse for 
his translation, he ventured upon new forms, and achieved 
complete popularity, if not complete success. " In fact," 
says Giudici, " the poems of Ossian were no sooner published, 
than Italy was filled with uproar by the new methods of poetry, 
clothed in all the magic of magnificent forms till then un- 
known. The Arcadian flocks were thrown into tumult, and 
proclaimed a crusade against Cesarotti as a subverter of an- 
cient order and a mover of anarchy in the peaceful republic — 
it was a tyranny, and they called it a republic — of letters. 
Cesarotti was called corrupter, sacrilegious, profane, and as- 
sailed with titles of obscene contumely ; but the poems of Os- 
sian were read by all, and the name of the translator, till then 
little known, became famous in and out of Italy." In fine, Ce- 
sarotti founded a school ; but, blinded by his marvellous suc- 
cess, he attempted to translate Homer into the same fearless 
Italian which had received his Ossian. He failed, and was 
laughed at. 

Ossian, however, remained a power in Italian letters, though 
Cesarotti fell ; and his influence was felt for good, before the 
time of the Eomantic School. He did not affect essentially 
the servile genius of Monti, who imitated him as he found him 
in Italian ; and though Monti's verse abounds, like Ossian, in 
phantoms and apparitions, they are not Northern spectres, but 
respectable shades, so classic, so well-mannered and orderly, 
that they seem never to have been substances, and to have no 
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kinship with anything but the personifications, Vice, Virtue, 
Fear, Pleasure, and the rest of their genteel company. Un- 
consciously and badly, however, Monti had helped to prepare 
the way for romantic realism by choice of living themes. Louis 
XVI., though decked in epic dignity, was something that 
touched and interested the age ; and Bonaparte, even in pagan- 
ish apotheosis, was so positive a subject that the improvvisatore 
acquired a sort of truth and sincerity in celebrating him. As 
Canova's statue on the top of the cathedral of Milan, represent- 
ing Bonaparte as the Thunderer, is altogether Bonaparte, and 
not in the least Jupiter, so the young general who crossed the 
Alps and reconquered Italy from the Austrians by a single bat- 
tle was not the Sun he was hailed to be, but even in Monti's 
verse a soldier, ambitious, unscrupulous, irresistible, known by 
his might, and recognizable in every guise. Yet it was not till 
after the turbulent days of the Napoleonic age were past that 
the theories and thoughts of romance were introduced into 
Italy. It ought not to be forgotten how entirely strange to 
Italian letters was the new element. In Italy, there had never 
been an age of romance ; except in Piedmont, there were no 
genuine ballads ; no feudal histories in verse ; no troubadours, 
but such as had sung in Provencal. The Italians were a mer- 
cantile and industrial people, among whom chivalry was at a 
discount, and who made money out of the Crusades. Their 
great poets had burlesqued the tales of chivalry ; and all the 
glorious associations of the Italians as one race were with clas- 
sic times. In Germany, where the great revival of romantic let- 
ters took place, — where the poets and scholars, studying their 
own Minnesingers and the ballads of England and Scotland, 
reproduced the simplicity and directness of thought character- 
istic of young literatures, — the life as well as the song of the 
people had once been romantic. In Scotland, the spirit of 
feudal times had not, in Scott's day, died out of the hearts or 
habits of his countrymen. In England there had always been 
the romantic ballad, which, discountenanced by learning and 
thrust out of the company of respectable letters, had still lived 
among the people, and, though devoted to the celebration of 
strictly popular themes of highway-robbery, seduction, murder, 
and hanging, had its roots in native soil, and was capable of the 
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cultivation it has since received. But in Italy, the plant had 
to be brought from Germany, over Alps, and acclimated in 
fields long impoverished by pedantry, bigotry, and indolence, 
and only recently enriched by war and patriotism. 

In Italy, moreover, the patriotic instincts of the people, as 
well as their habits and associations, were opposed to those 
which fostered romance in Germany ; and it is little wonder 
that the poets and novelists, who sought to naturalize the new 
element of literature, should have been accused of political 
friendship witli the loathed and hated Germans. The obsta- 
cles in the way of the Romantic School were very great, and it 
may be questioned if, after all, its disciples succeeded in en- 
dearing to the Italians any form of romantic literature except 
the historical novel, which came from England, and the untram- 
melled drama, which was studied from English models. These 
features of romantic literature are now thoroughly Italianized 
and adopted; but we shall see presently that the ballad and the 
romantic tale in verse are still of exotic and artificial growth 
in Italy, where the best undramatic poetry remains lyrical and 
contemplative. It cannot be denied that Alessandro Manzoni 
and the disciples of the Romantic School which he fouvded at 
Milan, produced great results for good in Italian letters ; but 
these results were indirect, and not those at which romance 
aimed. Something positive and of direct intention they did 
achieve : tiiey banished mythology from the language of poetry, 
and made an end of allegory. They renewed the thought of 
the poets ; but, in spite of them, it swerved from the course they 
sought to give it, and ran in the old channels. After a gener- 
ation of forced ballad and narrative poetry, Giovanni Prati is 
perhaps the only living Italian poet who writes poetical ro- 
mances. Aleardi is essentially didactic ; Dall' Ongaro is lyrical, 
epigrammatic, and dramatic. The moyen-age versified tales of 
the Romantic period of Manzoni, Pellico, and Grossi are little 
read, though the novels in prose survive. A better classicism 
was made possible by the sentiment which overthrew the old, 
and failed to propagate itself upon the ruin. Romance in Italy 
was like the conquest which possesses but does not subdue a 
people ; the conquerors, fewer than the conquered, failing to 
introduce their customs with their arms, adopt the subjected 
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civilization and language, and express through them a freer, 
bolder, and nobler life, without changing the ancient forms. 
Almost contemporaneously with this romantic conquest, the 
union of the two elements of literature, while the champions 
were fighting over non-essentials, took place in all essentials in 
a poet whom many Italians count one of the greatest men of 
genius our time has produced. 

In his conception and thought, Giacomo Leopardi is wholly 
of our age ; in his expression, no one is further removed 
from it. There is a calm in his utterances, a self-possession 
in his despair, admirable as the repose in the anguish of the 
Laocoon ; yet he is altogether introspective, he is the soul of 
subjectivity, and his poetry must not be studied, cannot be un- 
derstood, apart from his life. In the year 1798 he was born, 
noble and miserable, in Recanati, a little town of Tuscany, be- 
tween Loreto and Macerata. His father was Count Monaldo 
Leopardi, who united to fine learning religious bigotry and 
political opinions cruelly reactionary. From these the poet 
early revolted, and he seems not to have been happy in his 
father's house, except only during the time spent over his 
studies. Recanati had no congenial society to offer a boy who, 
in his fourteenth year, knew all the literature of the Latins and 
Greeks, who knew French, Spanish, and English, who knew 
Hebrew and disputed in that tongue with the learned Rabbis 
of Ancona ; and he loathed that poor little town and the poor 
little people in it with an inexpressible disgust, — feeling there, 
not isolatfon, which had been bliss, but the proximity and con- 
tact of those whom he despised, and the tacit oppression of 
whose vulgarity he could not throw off. Leopardi escaped 
from all this as soon as he might, but not before he had 
known an unhappy passion for a young girl of humble lot, 
who dwelt opposite his father's palace, and whom he used to 
hear singing at her loom. It was a boy's love, promptly 
quenched by the Count Monaldo; the simple child who in- 
spired it died in her girlhood, and passed into the melancholy 
of Leopardi's life and poetry. It was not till his twenty-fourth 
year that he abandoned the roof under which he was treated 
with severity as a wayward child, and had already begun to 
suffer the malice of that strange conspiracy of ills which 
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consumed him. He went to Rome, where he found cordial 
and admiring friends in Niebuhr (who, among others, had rec- 
ognized the marvellous Greek learning of the child of four- 
teen), and the savans of all nations, but he did not find hap- 
piness. He was as miserable as he had been at Recanati, and 
he returned thither after the absence of a year. He again quit- 
ted it in 1825, and went back no more, fixing his place (after 
sojourns in Bologna, Milan, and Pisa) at Florence, where he 
remained till he went southward to seek respite from his sick- 
ness, and was healed of it by death at Naples, in 1837. 

In the beautiful essay on the life and writings of Leopardi, 
prefixed to the edition of Le Monnier (Firenze, 1845), Antonio 
Ranieri says that his friend was first a great philologist, then a 
great poet, and then a great philosopher ; and that, to perfectly 
understand his genius, it must be studied in each of the three 
grand forms which it assumed. Without recounting idly the 
titles of philological works, which, long before he reached the 
age of manhood, had won him a European fame for rare and 
almost unequalled learning, but which we are not to examine 
here, we shall pass to his poetry and pause there, for his phi- 
losophy is merely the vanitas vanitatum of the Preacher, and 
does not seem to us either new or great. It is, indeed, only in- 
teresting as a part of his poetry, and as the result at which he 
arrived, arguing from sorrow and anguish. Life-long suffering, 
which sometimes brings men to faith and hope, brought Leo- 
pardi to despair and doubt, and this is his great philosophy. 
The reader is to value it as he pleases ; but first he must see 
the physical reasons on which it was built. 

" The malady of Leopardi," says Ranieri, " was indefinable, 
because, having its spring in the secretest fountains of life, it was 
like life itself, inexplicable. The bones softened and dissolved 
away, refusing even their weak support to the poor flesh that cov- 
ered them. The flesh itself grew leaner and more lifeless every 
day, because the organs of nutrition denied their purpose of 
assimilation. The lungs, cramped into a space too narrow, and 
withal not themselves sound, expanded with difficulty. With 
difficulty the heart freed itself from the lymph with which a 
slow absorption burdened it. The blood, which ill renewed it- 
self in the hard and painful respiration, returned cold, pale, and 
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sluggish to the enfeebled veins. And, in fine, the whole mys- 
terious circle of life, moving with such great effort, seemed 
from moment to moment about to pause forever. Perhaps 
the great cerebral sponge, beginning and end of that mysterious 
circle, had prepotently sucked up all the vital forces, and itself 
alone consumed in a brief time all that which was meant to 
suffice for a long time to the whole system. But however it 
may be, the life of Leopardi was not a course, as in other men, 
but truly a precipitation towards death." 

It is no wonder that such a sufferer as this, in " applying to 
the universe the first element of his genius, fancy," should in- 
cessantly dwell on the course of suffering ; that, beginning to 
sing, he should sing " first the fall of Italy and the old civiliza- 
tion, then public and individual disillusions, then fate, neces- 
sity, and death" ; that often, in his excess of pain, he should 
call on Death as the sole friend of men : — 

" And thou, that ever from my life's beginning 
I have invoked and honored, — 
Beautiful Death ! who only, 
Of all our earthly sorrows, knowest pity : 
If ever celebrated 

Thou wast by me ; if ever I attempted 
To recompense the insult 
That vulgar terror offers 
Thy lofty state, delay no more, but listen 
To prayers so rarely uttered : 
Shut to the light forever, 
Sovereign of time, these eyes of weary anguish ! " 

Death, oblivion, annihilation, — we no not doubt that Leo- 
pardi desired these, but only that such a longing was a great 
philosophy. Many despicable rhymers have made the pretence 
of it their stock in trade : the poet who really felt it can have 
nothing but the tears of pity, and we can only bestow an ab- 
horrent admiration upon such lines as these, in which a soul 
rejoices at its own mortality. 

" TO HIMSELF. 

" Now thou shalt rest forever, 
O weary heart ! The last deceit is ended, 
For I believed myself immortal ! Cherished 
Hopes and beloved delusions, 
And longings to be deluded, — all are perished 1 
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Rest thee forever ! O greatly, 

Heart, hast thou palpitated. There is nothing 

Worthy to move thee more, nor is earth worthy 

Thy sighs. For life is only 

Bitterness and vexation ; earth is only 

A heap of dust. So, rest thee ! 

Despair for the last time. To our race Fortune 

Never gave any gift but death. Disdain, -then, 

Thyself and Nature, and the Power 

Occultly reigning to the common ruin : 

Scorn, heart, the infinite emptiness of all things." 

It was the wretched doom of this man, to whom Nature 
seemed so cruel a step-mother, that, while keenly sensible of her 
beauty, he could see nothing but wrong and harm even in her 
beneficent aspects ; that from the contemplation of her regular 
course he reasoned to a malign mystery presiding over men's 
affairs ; that from the joyousness of the earth's health he dis- 
tilled a poisonous loathing of life, and fed the sickness of his 
soul on doubt of her smiles, as of moods of caprice and deceit. 
In the intervals of actual pain he was pursued by an inap- 
peasable ennui, which finds utterance in his poetry, as well as 
that disbelief which is the key-note of the poems already 
quoted. Bmiliani-Giudici says of him : " The bodily deform- 
ity which humiliated him, and the cruel infirmities that ago- 
nized him all his life long, wrought in his heart an invin- 
cible disgust, which made him invoke death as the sole relief. 
His songs, while they express discontent, the discord of the 
world, the conviction of the nullity of human things, are most 
exquisite in style ; they breathe a perpetual melancholy, which 
is often sublime, and they relax and pain your soul like the 
music of a single chord, while their strange sweetness wins you 
back to them again." Almost any one poem gives the range 
of his faculty, and we need only quote so much as is neces- 
sary to make the reader feel the plaintive beauty of his allur- 
ing monotones. Despair has its commonplaces, as well as the 
other moods of the human spirit, and it cannot be said that 
Leopardi has added many new thoughts to the unhappiness 
and hopelessness of mankind. It is the infallible and excellent 
grace of his utterance which delights and touches, and which 
tempts us from one poem to another, and consoles us for the 
frequent recurrence of the same ideas. 
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" ON THE LIKENESS OF A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN CAEVEN UPON 

HER TOMB. 

" Such wast thou : now under earth 
A skeleton and dust. O'er dust and bones 
Immovably and vainly set, and mute, 
Looking upon the flight of centuries, 
Sole keeper of memory 
And of regret is this fair counterfeit 
Of loveliness now vanished. That sweet look, 
Which made men tremble when it fell on them, 
As now it falls on me ; that lip, which once, 
Like some full vase of sweets, 
Ran over with delight ; that fair neck, clasped 
By longing ; and that soft and amorous hand, 
Which often did impart 
An icy thrill unto the hand it touched; 
That breast, which visibly 

Blanched with its beauty him who looked on it; — 
All these things were, and now 
Dust art thou, filth, — a fell 
And hideous sight hidden beneath a stone. 

" Thus fate hath wrought its will 
Upon the semblance that to us did seem 
Heaven's vividest image ! Eternal mystery 
Of mortal being! To-day the ineffable 
Fountain of thoughts and feelings vast and high, 
Beauty reigns sovereign, and seems 
Like splendor thrown afar 
From some immortal essence on these sands, 
To give our mortal state 
A sign and hope secure of destinies 
Higher than human, and of fortunate realms, 
And golden worlds unknown. 
To-morrow, at a touch, 
Loathsome to see, abominable, abject 
Becomes the thing that was 
All but angelical before ; 
And from men's memories 
All that its loveliness 
Inspired forever faints and fades away. 

" Ineffable desires 
And visions high and pure 
Rise in the happy soul, 
Lulled by the sound of cunning harmonies, 
Whereon the spirit floats, 
As at his pleasure floats 
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Some fearless swimmer over the deep sea ; 

But if a discord strike 

The wounded sense, to naught 

All that fair paradise in an instant falls. 

" Mortality ! if thou 
Be wholly frail and vile, 
Be only dust and shadow, how canst thou 
So deeply feel V And if thou be 
In part divine, how can thy will and thought 
By things so poor and base 
So easily be awakened and quenched ? " 

Let us touch once more this pensive chord, and listen to its 
response of hopeless love. It is said to have been the keenest 
anguish of Leopardi's life that he could not win the heart of 
any woman ; and this beautiful poem, in which he turns to 
address the spirit of the poor child whom he loved boyishly at 
Recanati, is pathetic with the fact that possibly she only ever 
reciprocated the tenderness with which his heart was filled. 

"TO SYLVIA. 

" Sylvia, dost thou remember 
In this, that season of thy mortal being 
When from thine eyes shone beauty, 
In thy shy glances fugitive and smiling, 
And joyously and pensively the borders 
Of childhood thou didst traverse ? 

" All day the quiet chambers 
And the ways near resounded 
To thy perpetual singing, 
When thou, intent upon some girlish labor, 
Sat'st utterly contented, 

With the fair future brightening in thy vision. 
It was the fragrant month of May, and ever 
Thus thou thy days beguiledst. 

" I leaving my fair studies, 
Leaving my manuscripts and toil-stained volumes, 
Wherein I spent the better 
Part of myself and of my young existence, 
Leaned sometimes idly from my father's windows, 
And listened to the music of thy singing, 
And to thy hand, that fleetly 

Kan o'er the threads of webs that thou wast weaving. 
I looked to the calm heavens, 
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Unto the golden lanes and orchards, 
And unto the far sea and to the mountains : 
No mortal tongue may utter 
What in my heart I felt then. 

" O Sylvia mine, what visions, 
What hopes, what hearts we had in that far season ! 
How fair and good before us 
Seemed human life and fortune ! 
When I remember hope so great, beloved, 
An utter desolation 
And bitterness o'erwhelm me, 
And I return to mourn my evil fortune. 
O Nature, faithless Nature, 
"Wherefore dost thou not give us 
That which thou promisest ? Wherefore deceivest, 
With so great guile, thy children ? 

" Thou, ere the freshness of thy spring was withered, 
Stricken by thy fell malady, and vanquished, 
Didst perish, O my darling ! and the blossom 
Of thy years never sawest : 
Thy heart was never melted 
At the sweet praise, now of thy raven tresses, 
Now of thy glances amorous and bashful ; 
Never with thee the holiday-free maidens 
Beasoned of love and loving. 

" Ah ! briefly perished, likewise, 
My own sweet hope ; and destiny denied me 
Youth, even in my childhood. 
Alas ! alas ! beloved 
Companion of my childhood, — 
Alas my mourned hope ! how art thou vanished 
Out of my place forever ! 
This is that world ? the pleasures, 
The love, the labors, the events, we talked of, 
These, when we prattled long ago together ? 
Is this the fortune of our race, O heaven ? 
At the truth's joyless dawning, 
Thou fellest, sad one, with thy pale hand pointing 
Unto cold death, and an unknown and naked 
Sepulchre in the distance." 

We cannot refrain from translating the following poem, en- 
titled " Imitation," which seems to us the best that Leopardi 
wrote, and sums more briefly than any other the whole of the 
poet's philosophy and sentiment : — 
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" Far from thy native bough, 
Whither goest thou, 
Poor, frail leaf ? From the tree 
Where I was born the autumn wind tore me, 
And, turning, bore 
To the meadow from the grove, 
And from the valley to the hill above. 
With it perpetually 
I go a pilgrim, and I know no more. 
I go whither all life goes, 
AVhither naturally 
Goes the leaf of the laurel 
And leaf of the rose." 

We have not cared to celebrate particular beauties in the 
verse we have quoted. Here is the life in the poetry, uttered 
•with the greatest frankness and success. There is nothing very 
new in the work, nor very great ; but it is poetry in which even 
the personal presence of the poet seems visible. " He was," says 
Ranieri, " of the middle stature, bent and slender, of a white 
color, verging to pallor ; his head was large, his brow broad and 
square, his eyes blue and languid, his lineaments very delicate ; 
his utterance was soft and somewhat weak ; his smile was inef- 
fable and heavenly." Believing that this work was the sincere 
expression of the life of Leopardi, we cannot, of course, agree 
with Arnaud, whose opinions we are usually inclined to accept, 
and who declares that it is merely literary art : — " Leopardi's 
style, without reliefs, without lyric flight, without the great 
art of contrasts, without poetic leaven, in fine, has a great 
fault, to my taste : it is not willingly read. Despoil those verses 
of their masterly polish, reduce those thoughts into prose, 
and you will see how little they are akin to poetry." This 
analysis of Leopardi's style is in part just ; the conclusion is 
mistaken. We have read and re-read the verses of Leopardi 
with delight ; and we believe that, even in translation, which 
is certainly as terrible an ordeal as reduction to prose, they 
come out poetry ; but the reader is to judge of that. Arnaud 
is right when he denies that Leopardi is the greatest Italian 
poet after Dante, and when he hints that, in the songs lauded 
for their patriotism, it was rather loathing of life than love of 
country inspired the poet. These songs are mere bursts of 
passion and cries of reproach, like Leopardi's other poems, 
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but addressed to Italy and to Antiquity, instead of Fate and 
Nature, — without unity of design and without hopefulness of 
purpose. Leopardi was sick with incurable ills, and imparted 
his sickness to his work. It cannot comfort the unhappy, and 
it cannot teach well men anything. It is beautiful, but it is cold 
with death. Like the fool, it says, There is no God, and it is 
full of miserable lies against the beneficent purposes and laws of 
Nature. His art, as we have seen, was excellent, and we have 
considered his work before speaking of the Eomantic School, be- 
cause it allies itself to the time and thought of FoscqIo, rather 
than to a later period and feeling ; because, although it is full 
of modern doubt and pathos, its expression is antique. 

Leopardi's years were yet few when the Romantic School 
of Milanese poets and novelists arose, with Alessandro Manzoni 
at its head. Ho is a man who holds at this day a place in 
Italian honor and regard which no one has achieved among 
ourselves, except, perhaps, Washington Irving ; and he belongs 
to that tranquil order of great genius which is sometimes 
permitted patriarchal age and the assurance of an immortality 
of fame. He completed his eighty-first year last June, and 
still lives at Milan in unbroken health, while all the associates 
and colaborers of his youth and manhood have long passed 
away. In his life and their death is figured the fortune which 
lias attended his literary career and theirs; for in him resides 
nearly all that was immortal in their purpose and their work. 

While it would be hard to find anything of immediate revo- 
lutionary intent in Manzoni's writings, it can hardly be doubted 
that he has done much to inspire Italian romance with patri- 
otic ideas. He was of the Lombard nobility, yet all the ten- 
dencies of I Promessi Sposi are democratic ; and though there 
is nothing in his works directed against the Austrian govern- 
ment, under which ho lived, yet in no works of the century 
is Italian nationality taught with more instinctive force. His 
age's error, however, was also his: he believed in the possibility 
of a free Papal Italy, — that which cannot be; and this was the 
belief which held all the youth and hope of the country power- 
less, until at last, in 1848, the Church assumed that attitude 
toward the revolution which convinced the nation forever of the 
grossness and futility of the superstition it had cherished. 
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